Polk

he was very fond, as each appealed to his taste
for industry and precision.

After his graduation, Polk returned to Tennes-
see and began the study of law in the office of
Felix Grundy [g.t/.]. Unremitting industry led
to quick results, and in 1820 he was admitted to
the bar. He began immediately the practice of
law at Columbia, in his home county of Maury,
where "his thorough academical preparation, his
accurate knowledge of the law, his readiness and
resources in debate, his unswerving application
to business, secured him, at once, full employ-
ment, and in less than a year he was already a
leading practitioner" (Ibid., p. 201). After three
years devoted exclusively to law practice he
served two years in the state legislature. Here
he quickly established a reputation for business
capacity and for superiority in debate. He en-
joyed the friendship of Andrew Jackson who had
already become an outstanding figure in Ameri-
can politics. On Jan. I, 1824, Polk married Sarah
Childress, whose father was a prosperous farmer
near Murfreesboro (Nelson, post; page 17). A
lady of ability and culture, during the course of
her husband's career she was admired by many
who despised him, and was one of the most popu-
lar mistresses of the White House.

Polk entered Congress in 1825, and among his
first messmates were Hugh L. White and John
C. Calhoun, both of whom later became his bitter
political enemies. His political principles were
opposed to the policies advocated by President
John Quincy Adams, and loyalty to Jackson also
influenced him to aid in putting clown the man
who was alleged to have cheated the "Old Hero"
out of the presidency by a "corrupt bargain" with
Henry Clay. He took a leading part in defend-
ing Jackson when the latter's execution of the
six militiamen was under investigation in Con-
gress. When Jackson became president, Polk was
a recognized leader of the administration forces
in the House of Representatives. In his first an-
nual message, Jackson displayed hostility to the
Bank of the United States; but committees which
included several of his friends reported in favor
of the institution. Nicholas Biddle, by asking for
a new charter, made the bank question the domi-
nant issue in the presidential campaign of 1832.
Triumphantly reflected, Jackson resolved to ex-
terminate the "monster," but he was embarrassed
by the fact that many of his supporters had been
ardent advocates of the institution. The assault
could not be intrusted to the recently converted,
but must be conducted by those whose record
was unassailable. Polk's orthodoxy could not be
questioned, and to him Jackson turned.

When Congress convened in the winter of
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1832, Polk was made a member of the committee
of ways and means, where he could more effec-
tively train his batteries on the bank.  In a con-
fidential letter (Dec. 16,1832) Jackson furnished
him with information to show that "the hydra of
corruption is only scotched, not dead" and is-
sued a peremptory order, "Attend to this" (Bas-
sett, Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, IV,
501).  Polk introduced a bill to sell the bank stock
owned by the government and adduced argu-
ments to show that the bank was an unsafe cus-
todian of government money. When, after in-
vestigation, the committee of ways and means
decided in favor of the bank, Polk submitted a
very able minority report in which he said:
"Whether the existing facts are sufficient to jus-
tify the Executive in taking any steps against the
bank... is a matter for the decision of the proper
officers, acting upon their own views and re-
sponsibility" (House Report No. 121, 22 Cong,,
2 Sess., p. 42).  This remark seems to portend
the removal of the deposits by which Jackson
dealt the bank its mortal blow; in September

1833, the President was ready to take the "execu-
tive action" at which Polk had already hinted.
In the following December, Polk was made chair-
man of the committee of ways and means, and he
succeeded in having all questions relating to the
bank referred to his committee. He was the chief
defender of the President, and his speech cov-
ered the ground so thoroughly that, although the
debate lasted nearly two months longer, there
was little for any other administration member
to add.  Even his most bitter opponent, George
McDuffie, gave him credit for debating "with a
tact and skill and zeal worthy of a better cause"
(Congressional Globe, 23 Cong., I Sess., p. 286).

During the Jackson administration there arose
a controversy involving other Tennesseeans
which affected Polk's political future. Jackson
had decided to make Van Buren his successor,
but Judge Hugh L. White caused dissension in
the Democratic ranks by accepting1 a nomination
from the Tennessee legislature. In 1834 Polk
and John Bell were rival candidates for the of-
fice of speaker of the House. Bell won by solicit-
ing anti-administration votes, and he was also
alleged to have instigated White's nomination.
White and Bell were added by Jackson to his list
of enemies to be denounced, and they soon joined
other anti-Jackson elements in forming the new
Whig party. Polk was regarded as a martyr who
had suffered for his loyalty to the President. He
defeated Bell at the next session of Congress,
and was later rewarded by being selected by
Jackson as the candidate for the presidency. As
speaker he was the object of more heckling and
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